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Abstract 


This paper studies the role played by fansubbing groups in the 
distribution and translation of hentai, anime (Japanese animation) with 
pornographic content. The chapter starts by defining anime and hentai, then 
describes the main consumers of this medium, the otaku, as well as 
explaining how (hentai) anime is distributed online by human (the “otaku”) 
and non-human actors (bots, seeders and leechers). Afterwards, the article 
discusses fansubbing, the fansubbing of hentai, censorship in anime and 
hentai anime, and concludes with a critical analysis of two controversial 
hentai genres, Jolicon and shotacon, pondering over the ethical aspects of 
the translation and distribution of this material. The author concludes that 
even if /olicon and shotacon are controversial genres, they should not be 
banned and its consumers should not be prosecuted. The reasons why people 
view these genres and, crucially, how and why they are translated and 
distributed, are more important and relevant aspects of study for scholars. 


Defining anime 


Anime, in the simplest of definitions, is animation, “moving images” 
(Lamarre 2009: ix) created in Japan. In Japan anime refers to all types of 
animation, not just the Japanese one. Outside of Japan it specifically refers 
to animation produced in Japan (Condry 2013: 17; Napier 2001: 3). Inside 
Japan, anime (in the Western sense) is called Japanese animation, 
Japananime or Nihon no anime. Anime is “a phenomenon of popular culture” 
(Napier 2001: 3), and a huge one at that. This means that “much (some 
would argue most) of its products are short-lived, rising and falling due to 
popular taste and the demands of the hungry market place” (Napier 2001: 
3). Anime is the most successful type of animation on the planet, as “60% 
of the animation done worldwide is anime done in Japan” (Goto-Jones 2009: 
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3), even more so in Europe, where the ratio exceeds 80%” (Nakamura and 
Onouchi 2006: 30). 

Anime is aired every day on many Japanese TV channels, with high- 
budget films shown in cinemas (mostly inside Japan only). Anime, as might 
be expected, can now be easily found online, with paid streaming sites such 
as Amazon Video or Hulu that offer anime and many other shows, and sites 
dedicated exclusively to anime streaming, such as Crunchyroll, Funimation, 
and VizMedia, amongst others. Some of the latter sites also stream anime 
for free, but only in a lower quality (480p vs 1080p for paying users) and 
with advertisements. The number of sites that provide anime for download 
or for streaming without charge (i.e. “pirate”, more on this later), however, 
is far larger. 

Anime has risen to be a powerful, massive global medium. From the 
1960s until the late 1970s, there were, arguably, no new audiovisual 
products (AVPs) from Japan on major broadcast outlets in the US; unlike in 
Europe, where localised versions of anime were highly popular throughout 
the 1970s (Ruh 2010: 33). Anime had an explosion thanks to the “1980s 
broadcast of Robotech (1985). For US fans there is no ‘anime’ before this, 
only ‘animation’ they could care less about” (Nornes 2007: 194). Lamarre 
explains that “awkwardly clumped around the rubric ‘anime’, Japanese 
animations gained new visibility around the world with the meteoric rise of 
animation within global media in the 1990s” (2009: xxii). Hence, from the 
1980s onwards, anime and animation in general experienced a massive 
surge in popularity. Since Japan is by far the world’s largest producer of 
animation, it can truly be said that Japan was not simply a part of 
animation’s new visibility and popularity, but that it actually caused said 
popularity (Lamarre 2009: xxii). Anime has become so colossal and 
ubiquitous, that studies of animation must consistently mention anime. It 
has become an integral part of and influence on animation worldwide. 


What exactly is hentai? 


Hentai is a controversial, erotic sub-genre of anime, and the focus of this 
paper. Hentai is a Japanese word that has had several meanings over time. 
It can mean strange or abnormal, and can also (albeit rarely) be used to 
express queer or queerness (in the sense of odd), specifically in the shojo 
stories (stories aimed at teenage girls) by Osaki Midori, particularly in 
Drifting in the World of the Seventh Sense (Kenko 2008: 301). Another 
sense of the term can be changed or strange figure, and it can be employed 
to denote metamorphosis, “as in the change from a caterpillar to a butterfly, 
or a chemical reaction” (McLelland 2006). The term indeed has several 
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meanings, ranging from adjectives referring to the unusual, to scientific 
descriptions. Nonetheless, today the most common meaning hentai has in 
Japan is that of perverse or pervert. It is a term used by the Japanese “to 
refer to both same-sex [homosexual] and heterosexual activities which are 
considered [not only] unusual, but also extreme” (McLelland 2006, my 
emphasis). Despite that, outside of Japan, hentai actually refers to a specific 
pormographic category created exclusively in Japan that exists in different 
media: manga (a form of Japanese art in which stories are told through 
juxtaposed, or stand-alone images), dojinshi (works that fans publish on 
their own; dojinshi are usually based on and can expand a show’s universe; 
it can also be original creations). Anime can also exist in an inter-media 
manner. Frequently a hentai videogame becomes very popular (e.g. Bible 
Black, 2001-2006, created by “Sei Shojo”) and is released as an anime show 
and manga series (this chapter concentrates exclusively on hentai anime). 
Table 8-1 provides a general mapping of how the term hentai has evolved 
since the Meiji Period, up to the present day: 


Table 8-1. Evolution of the term “hentai”, based on McLelland 2006 and myself. 
Evolution of the term “hentai” 


Meiji Period Hysteria. 

(1868-1912) 

1917 Abnormal sexual desires. 

1920s-1930s Perverse sexuality. Topics relating to homosexual 
relationships. 

1940s-1950s Hentai seiyoku or “perverse desires”. Homosexual 
relationships are still a main topic. 

1960s Becomes increasingly heterosexual in nature. The word 


“ecchi” first appears. 

1970s and beyond Becomes a loanword in English with its own meaning 
referring to a specific pornographic genre. 

2000s In Japan, refers to male, heterosexual perversion instead 
of a wide range of sexual practices and identities. Refers 
to the animated genre as well. 


Hentai, then, in the erotic sense, is a “type of erotica frequently 
characterized by detailed, unusual and fantastic depictions of sexual activity 
habitually intended for sexual arousal” (Ortega-Brena 2009: 19). Inside of 
Japan, these erotic drawings are normally called ero anime (erotic 
animation), or H for ecchi (kinky), /8—kin (18-prohibited) and seijin or 
adoruto (adult) to categorise manga and anime with diverse types of sexual 
content (Ortega-Brena 2009). In the end, hentai ‘‘is a general category; 
however, in the context of western manga and anime fandom, [hentai is] no 
longer a ‘Japanese’ word but has become a loanword with its own specific 
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meaning and nuance’’ (McLelland 2006), i.e. an appropriated term that 
refers exclusively to pornographic drawings in manga, anime, video games, 
etc. Still, I have observed that it is now more frequent to hear in Japan the 
word hentai being used in the foreign (pornographic) sense, making the 
word come back full circle to its country of origin, but with a slightly 
different meaning. 

Since hentai does not involve existent humans (except with the voices), 
it is only limited by the creator’s imagination. It can deal with and represent 
various figures (e.g. humans, demons, The Devil), or events ranging from 
the quotidian (heterosexual and homosexual relationships), passing through 
the controversial (incest, rape) and ending with the fantastical (mythical 
beasts, sex demon overlords). This fantastical theme is a recurrent one in 
hentai, but it is not by any means new. One just needs to look at the shunga 
wood-cut paintings that had their production peak during the Edo Period 
(1603-1867). Shunga was very popular during this period, viewed by “both 
men and women, young and old, regardless of status or location, and 
included commoners in the cities, farmers, as well as first-class intellectuals 
and powerful daimyos” (Hayakawa 2013: 17). An example of shunga is 
Tako to ama (literally “The Diver and the Octopus”, but usually translated 
as “The Dream of the Fisherman’s Wife”), painted by Katsushika Hokusai. 
In this painting (Figure 8-1), a diver (ama means “sea woman”, referring to 
the women divers who collect pearls) is receiving oral pleasure from two 
octopuses, who, as the dialogue included in the background text reveals, are 
actually father and son. It is clear how in certain cases the artists might have 
been inspired by shunga. La Blue Girl (1992, Maeda Toshio) for example, 
features polyphallic, gigantic monsters that attack unsuspected victims, with 
scenes of tentacle rape galore (Figure 8-2). La Blue Girl, along with 
Urotsukidoji (1987, Maeda Toshio) are the two classic examples regarding 
the use of tentacles in hentai. Hentai, in the current sense of the word as a 
genre of pornographic animation, could then be considered the spiritual 
successor of shunga wood-cut paintings. 
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Censorship in anime and hentai anime 


Both anime and hentai anime have suffered from censorship over the 
years. First I will discuss censorship in anime, and then in hentai anime. In 
anime “a large number of translations claim that sailor-suited schoolgirls 
are at ‘college’, or otherwise manipulate age declarations towards a safer 
ground” (Clements and McArthy 2006: 94). Sailor suits are the required 
dress for Japanese high school girls, yet in certain localisations into the US 
market these girls are “upgraded” to college—a direct contradiction to the 
dress they are wearing—so that whatever they have suffered or do in the 
anime is not “socially inappropriate”. For example, “Minnie May 
(Gunsmith Cats 1995, by Sonoda Kenichi), a former child prostitute and 
statutory rape victim in the original, her age is advanced a few years in the 
manga and anime US release” (Clements and McArthy 2006: 94). Minnie 
May is 17 years old in the original Japanese release, and 18 in the US one 
(by ADV Films). Nonetheless, the manner in which she is drawn—big eyes, 
small body—makes her look more like 12 years old. Minnie May has a 
boyfriend named Ken, whom she dates when she is 13 years old and he is 
31. Moreover, the US and Latin-American releases of Sailor Moon are some 
of the most controversial and censored anime releases. For instance, several 
scenes involving the display of breasts were—literally—covered up (in both 
shows). Even more, in Sailor Moon, controversial (read homosexual) 
relationships were changed so that it conformed to a “normal” and 
“heterosexual” image. For example, Sailor Uranus and Sailor Neptune, two 
of the sailor senshi (“sailor scouts”), are very much openly homosexual 
from the beginning of the show and the manga; however, their relationship 
was changed to—strangely—the status of cousins in the US (in the 1995 
release by DiC) and in Latin American (by Mexican company Intertrac) 
releases of the show. The censorship in the Mexican release occurred due to 
the fact that the Mexican dubbing by Interact was based on the US dubbing, 
not the original Japanese release. Sailor Moon was, after a few episodes, 
even banned from television in Costa Rica, thanks to the efforts of religious 
law-makers who thought that the show—along with most anime shows aired 
in Latin America at the time—had satanic content that was perverting the 
minds of young children. Because of a difference in values—specifically 
concerning homosexuality!—between Japan and the US, the localisations 
of certain anime in the US and Latin America resulted, ironically enough, 
in what could be considered even more controversial scenes. 

Concerning pornography (which includes hentai, naturally), censorship 
laws in Japan are different from the ones in the US or Canada (Diamond 
and Uchiyama 1999). In Japan, it is illegal to show genitals in any type of 
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pomography, ergo, even if the genitals are drawn (like in hentai), they 
cannot be visible. Instead, the genitals sometimes have a black line or are 
blurred with squares; these squares completely cover the genital area, 
leading to somewhat humorous situations at times, as “many animators 
simply did not bother drawing genitals in detail. When the digitized dots 
were removed for the uncut US edition, the organs revealed could often 
appear unformed, hairless, or incomplete, leading to accusations of child 
pornography” (Clements and McCarthy 2006: 94). The lax attitude of some 
animators might have caused some serious problems for companies when a 
hentai anime was released in the US. 

Hentai, much like anime in general, tends to be sanitised and censored 
when released State-side, as explained before. This happened frequently 
during the 1980s and 90s, and even into the 2000s, where “several 
pornographic anime are known to have had episodes dropped, e.g., Family 
of Debauchery” (Clements and McArthy 2006: 94). Family of Debauchery 
(2001, DIR Fuyukawa Misaki) was apparently so controversial that it was 
almost completely banned in the US, although can now be found online. 
This might indicate that companies consider it is perhaps easier not to bother 
with deciding which scenes to censor by simply dropping an episode 
altogether. In another case, Maison Plaisir (2002, DIR Okezawa Nao), the 
distinct incestuous content of the Japanese original was changed through a 
narrative modification in the translation, where the main character is no 
longer having sex with her own mother, but her mother-in-law. Nonetheless, 
the changes previously mentioned in Gunsmith Cats, Family of Debauchery 
and Maison Plaisir can be entirely bypassed through fansubbing. With the 
advent of streaming platforms and internet piracy, fansub groups began 
uploading the original versions of hentai, which in turn were censored 
according to the Japanese legal conventions (this is explained in the coming 
sections). Furthermore, there are creative ways in which the censorship can 
be conspicuously avoided in creative ways in order to convey a similar 
“feeling” or “action”. This is done either by including sexual scenes with 
poses in which the genitals are not shown, or, for example, in the case of 
Urotsukidoji (1987, by Maeda Keichi) and La Blue Girl (1992, Maeda 
Keichi), the use of tentacles instead of penises. Since the—coincidentally 
very-phallic—tentacles are not penises, they do not need to be censored. Of 
course, Japan has some previous history of “tentacle porn”, with cases like 
Hokusai’s Tako to ama (“The Dream of the Fisherman’s Wife”, above), 
where a woman is receiving oral sex from two octopuses, being one of the 
most notable ones. This sub-genre even has its own name, “Tentacle Porn”. 
Still, even if difficult to obtain at times, some uncensored Japanese 
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pornography does exist and can be found online, but the viewer must carry 
out a detailed search in order to find it, if s/he finds it at all. 


Anime consumers 


Otaku are fans devoted to the worlds of anime, manga, videogames and 
cosplay (from “costume” and “play”, people who dress up as their favourite 
characters). Otaku are not passive receivers of the show they see on screen, 
but are actually active fans who become involved with many of a show’s 
aspects. For instance, they perform and buy diverse merchandise (from 
magazines to toys and dolls) and create new texts (such as dojinshi) based 
on a show’s world. The term otaku has changed over the years. In Japan the 
meaning of otaku had a negative tone (especially in the 1980s and 1990s), 
referring to a person that is a devoted fan of anime, manga, videogames and 
everything kawaii (cute). It conveyed a negative connotation both inside and 
outside Japan. However, in the US, Canada, or Costa Rica, etc., the term 
means “a person who is a fan of anime, manga, videogames and Japanese 
pop culture”. In Japan otaku were (and still are at times, although rarely 
today) portrayed as a hikikomori (a hikikomori is a person who rarely goes 
out of his/her apartment, and suffers from extreme social anxiety when they 
actually go out”). Saito? explains that 


{a]nime and game otaku are frequently associated with social withdrawal 
syndrome, sometimes with pathological overtones, and the overall emphasis 
is on their personal collections, on their mania to take items out of general 
circulation and into the safety of their rooms. We tend to think of the 
prototypical anime viewing experience in terms of the eternal child at home 
alone in front of the television (xvii). 


Much of the pathos that revolves around otaku was actually at first 
encouraged by major media, with its exaggerated portrayals of awkward, 
overweight nerds with glasses who play video games and watch cartoons all 
day whilst not leaving their rooms for days. Nevertheless, today otaku is 
seen in a more acceptable light, with major media now understanding the 
socio-economic importance otaku have.* Furthermore, otaku are, today, 
people who are fanatics about anything, so one can find densha otaku (train 
fans) or gemu otaku (game fans). The current meaning of otaku, outside of 
Japan, is a fan of manga, anime and Japanese pop culture. Otaku are the 
biggest consumers of anime, even if the media as a whole targets a general 
audience. 
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Anime directors have also made fun of themselves and other otaku 
through anime, as seen in Bakuman (DIR Kasai Kenichi, 2010) or Gainax’s> 
1991 film Otaku no Bideo (“Geek’s Video”, DIR Mori Takeshi), a 
mockumentary that showed “portraits of otaku that played up the pathos of 
disconnection between otaku and the real world, stressing that male otaku 
tend to become caught up in pornography at the expense of developing 
relations with actual women” (Lamarre 2009: 248). By doing this, the show 
“set the precedent and tone for a view of male otaku that highlighted the 
disjuncture between their connoisseurship of girl images and their relations 
with actual girls. Male otaku appeared as the site of pathology, but of 
harmless, even pathetic pathology” (Lamarre 2009). In reality, the target 
audience for anime in general is stereotypically composed of (mostly male) 
otaku: immature, socially awkward males unable to distinguish between 
fiction and reality, who would rather indulge in fantasies with animated, 
ultimately inaccessible girlfriends than interact with real women (Ortega- 
Brena 2009: 23).° Ortega-Brena’s portrayal is not an exaggerated one. Even 
if the “otaku” remain a subculture, it is much more popular, larger and 
profitable than 20 years ago, as I have observed by the explosive increase 
in the number of attendees at anime conventions. For example, AnimeNorth 
in Canada had 800 attendees in 1997,’ and 22,385 in 2012.8 In the US, 
AnimeExpo (the largest anime convention in North America) had 1750 
attendees in 1992,° and 49,500 in 2012.!° 

An example of the prototypical otaku is shown on the US television 
show Archer (created by Adam Reed, 2010). In Archer, the character Doctor 
Algernop Krieger—the show’s mad scientist—has a Virtual Girlfriend, who 
in turn is very much the ultimate stereotypical anime girl, with big, starry 
eyes and pink hair. She shows her underwear frequently, and refers to 
people using the Japanese honorific -san.'! In this show Krieger manages to 
achieve the latent desire of many otaku: the materialisation of an anime 
character to be possessed sexually (the irony here being, of course, that 
Krieger is an animation himself). Krieger succeeds in creating a virtual 
entity that can materialise, fulfilling the quintessential otaku fantasy of 
having sexual intercourse with a fictional, animated entity. Saito’s notion 
that “anime’s quality as a liminal territory where notions of artifice and 
reality partake of extremely complex interactions” (2012: 24) might seem 
like an exaggeration that can only occur in a “fictional” setting like Archer. 
Nonetheless, a similar case happened in Japan, where a man named 
Takashita Taichi decided to go through the legal procedures necessary to 
marry an anime character called Mikuru Asahina from the series Suzumiya 
Haruhi no Yiutsu, (The Melancholy of Haruhi Suzumiya) (Condry 2013: 
186). This relates to what Rothenberg and Foster describe as 
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“polymorphous pleasures”, which are pleasures that are not yet organised 
or legalised. It is a category that suggests that we are “highly motivated to 
have varying forms of satisfaction and attachment to objects, including both 
human and non-human relations” (Rothenberg and Foster, in Lamarre 2009: 
244). To many people who are unaware of these types of desires or pleasures, 
the discovery that some people have these strange feelings, attachments and 
desires might seem ridiculous, but it does not mean that for people like 
Takashita Taichi, the feelings are less real than those developed towards a 
human being. 


Defining fansubbing 


Fansubs are, in essence, “subtitles produced unofficially by Japanese 
animation (anime) fans for non-Japanese speaking viewers outside Japan” 
(O’Hagan 2003: 2). In the 1970s fan communities fansubbed “in order to 
express their objections to anime localisation policies at the time (and, by 
extension, of alerting the industry to the existence of alternative anime 
audiences), fansubbing groups emerged in the mid-1990s with the explicit 
remit of producing and releasing their own amateur translations of anime” 
(Pérez-Gonzalez 2006: 265). Fansubbing, then, first existed as a way to 
rebel against the norms imposed by the industry, and had a development “by 
instinct” (Nornes 1999: 32) of their own subtitling standards and practices, 
widely regarded as subversive of consolidated practices in mainstream 
subtitling” (Pérez-Gonzalez 2006: 265). Fansubbing used to be a way to 
rebel at what fans thought to be the poor subtitles and subtitling norms of 
the industry, but then became a way for fans to have a creative output. 

In the past, fansubbers worked mostly with anime only. Today, with 
availability of subtitling software (e.g. Subs Factory, Aegisub, and Subtitle 
Composer) for anyone with an internet connection and a computer, inserting 
subtitles into a film or TV show is very easy even for relatively 
inexperienced users (Bogucki 2009: 50). New users can start creating 
subtitles with a few hours of practice. Of course, “amateur subtitle 
producers [fansubbers] typically work with a recording of the original, but 
they have no access to the post-production script. The quality of their 
product is thus conditioned by how much they understand of the original” 
(Bogucki 2009: 49). Indeed, what happens with anime fansubbers is that, as 
soon as the original Japanese film (i.e. the “RAW” version, usually from the 
TV broadcast) is released and then obtained by the fansubbers, they will 
immediately start translating it. 

Fansubbers “rarely work with classics, as the intention behind their work 
is to make local viewers familiar with recent film productions” (Bogucki 
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2009: 49). In anime this is certainly the case. Although cult classics like 
Ghibli films (e.g. Nausicaé and Laputa) will have multiple fansubbed 
versions, the majority of fansubbers will devote themselves to the new 
shows so that they can be circulated widely. The main reason why old shows 
or films are not fansubbed is basically that they are already officially 
subtitled and are readily available to everyone. Hence, anyone who wants 
to view, for instance, Nausicaa, can download (legally or illegally) the 
original and official release. The main objective of fansubs is to make new 
films and shows readily available to fans. O’ Hagan explains that 


[d]espite their questionable legal status, fan-sub groups have been in 
existence since the late 1980s, circulating among fans not-for-profit subtitles 
for anime which are not officially released abroad, or when there are lengthy 
delays before the release of officially subtitled versions. The quality of fan- 
subs varies since the task is undertaken by anime enthusiasts, generally 
untrained in subtitling, on the strength of their familiarity with the genre 
(2003: 2). 


In the 1990s, when Metallica was battling Napster (due to Napster’s 
distribution of Metallica’s albums in what I call “The First Great Internet 
Piracy War’), otaku already had a long history (since the 1980s) of doing 
what is now labelled as “piracy” by corporations that have (obvious 
economic) interests in the anime business. Yet, much like tape trading in the 
underground music scenes of the 1980s and 1990s, a group of friends (otaku) 
share and disseminate anime for—usually—a love of the art. Nonetheless, 
today this trading has become so enormous that it has actual legal and 
economic (negative and positive) consequences. 

Denison adds that “these fan texts are at the liminal edge between fan 
creativity and piracy. Essentially, this is because fansubbed anime are texts 
augmented by, rather than created by, fans. These are the industry’s own 
texts, re-translated and distributed for free by fans, and they are shaping the 
discourse between anime’s most active set of fan-producers and the 
companies that originate their objects of fandom” (2011: 450). Nevertheless, 
Denison makes a glaring mistake, which is to state that fans do not create 
the texts but merely modify them, which is not an accurate description of 
what happens today, since (1) fans do create their own texts and (2) fans 
frequently release their subtitles before the official release appears in the 
market. Even if the latter is an online release, the fansubs are usually 
released earlier, which creates a great incentive for fans to download them: 
why should anyone wait for the official release if you can simply download 
a fansubbed version almost immediately after the show is released? 
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Moreover, “even in the mid-1990s industry officials viewed anime 
subtitling as something useful, as fan production would show them where 
potentially profitable markets might lie” (Levy 2011: 47). Yet fans would 
not only guide the industry, they would also create parallel works such as 
fansubbing or dojinshi, expanding a show’s universe and in that way, and 
through word-of-mouth, bring other fans to a specific show. This benefited 
the industry greatly as it provided greater exposure to a show, but the 
industry started having a different perspective in the 2000s because 
fansubbing became so abundant that I believe it to have a detrimental effect 
to the industry. The 2000s were the decade when fansubbers (and fan works 
in general) were smeared by the industry, as “even ten years ago the 
impression of anime fansubbing was actually positive” (Denison 2011: 450). 
The war between fansubbers and companies is greater nowadays, with sites 
like The PirateBay and MegaUpload suffering constant legal and computing 
attacks.'? Denison explains that “anime fans are, generally speaking, well- 
informed about piracy and so when some of them choose to infringe 
copyright it raises a series of questions pertaining to power, ethics and what 
it means to be an ‘active’ fan. Fansubbers are an ambiguous group of anime 
fan-pirates whose practices fall into liminal legal grey spaces” (2011: 450). 
Fans are at times so desperate to watch the latest episode that they will 
completely disregard anti-piracy laws. From what I have observed, even if 
today many fans have subscriptions to streaming sites like Crunchyroll, 
others (who usually cannot afford the subscription to streaming sites, or 
because they do not want to pay) will still blatantly ignore the sites that 
officially stream anime. Thanks to piracy, fans have access to many shows. 
This increases the chances of products related to the show (e.g. toys, manga, 
games, and dolls) being consumed by fans. Condry explains that, as a matter 
of fact, anime is so successful precisely because of fans’ involvement in the 
different social aspects of it, in what he calls “collaborative creativity [...] 
which operates across media industries and connects official producers to 
unofficial fan production. Put simply, success arises from social dynamics 
that lead people to put their energy into today’s media worlds” (2013: 2). 
Moreover, anime increases Japan’s “soft power”, !* something that is further 
augmented by piracy. Piracy might be illegal and companies might not like 
it, but it gives viewers of anime to have a positive (albeit unrealistic) image 
of Japan. 

Still, one way in which companies are winning this war against illegal 
uploads is by releasing the show at the same time as it is released in the 
original country, i.e. producing a simultaneous release, or simulcast. It is 
now common that an official release will be subtitled in 24 hours or less. 
For example, companies like Crunchyroll stream an anime, with subtitles, 
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at exactly the same time it is aired in Japan. Riviera-Marin, a history scholar 
and avid anime viewer, states that nowadays the release speed “usually 
depends on whether or not the company is releasing the episode 
immediately with the subs, which the biggest releases do, in which case, 
there is a simulcast with its Japanese counterpart. For instance, Akame ga 
Kill’s release corresponds exactly to when the release is in Japan” (interview 
20 Oct 2014). This is not a direct consequence of fansubbing itself, but 
rather the act of pirating by fans. It shows that companies have needed to 
adapt to a rapidly-changing market, but have not been entirely successful in 
doing so. 

To conclude, fans who are part of the world of anime are precisely active: 
they are not passive viewers, but active actors that expand an anime’s 
universe beyond an AVP’s (or manga’s) original scope through the creation 
of fansubbing, fandubbing, dojinshi and erotic versions based on the 
original AVP. Fansubs are a form of subtitling in which fans can nearly do 
whatever they want. As a practice, it remains highly controversial to this 
day because of its ambivalence between the legal and the illegal. Although 
it has been initially embraced by companies, it has become a form of 
translation that most companies do not want to see practised. 


Online Anime distribution: ANT and torrents 


Otaku have a massively indispensable role as the main consumers of 
anime; they also play another major part in the distribution of translations. 
In here I will employ Latour’s Actor-Network theory to explain the 
movement of anime torrents online. In the case of fansubbers, when a group 
(or fan/otaku) fansubs, their activities are not only restricted to the creation 
of a translation, but also include the online distribution of the subtitled 
content. Furthermore, sometimes a group might rip a video and upload it 
online (this untranslated release is called a RAW version), acting more as 
an anime distributor than a translator. 

Moreover, if the fansubbed anime is downloaded through a torrent (“A 
protocol for distributing files. Its advantage over plain HTTP is that when 
multiple downloads of the same file happen concurrently, the downloaders 
upload to each other, making it possible for the file source to support very 
large numbers of downloaders with only a modest increase in its load” 
BitTorrent.org), the seeders (the users that are uploading a torrent file) and 
the leechers (the users that are downloading a torrent file) become actors in 
the distribution of a translation. Torrents have become the norm as most 
sites will upload anime through either torrents and/or direct downloads. 
Latour’s actor-network theory becomes singularly pertinent, as he explains 
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that non-human actors are endowed with agency (2005) and “can induce an 
action” (Latour 1997b). In the case of anime distribution online (which can 
be a fansubbed anime or a rip or a pirated version of an official translation 
that has been uploaded online), it means that a torrent programme can run 
by itself, after a human has “set it up”. In turn, it has connections with other 
actors who access it, i.e. with the seeders and leechers, who in turn connect 
with and between each other and with their own torrent programmes. These 
actors (seeders or leechers) can be actual humans or other computer 
programmes (“bots”, a software agent that acts on behalf ofa user or another 
programme). This means that the fansubbers and the fansub groups 
themselves are not the only actors involved in the distribution of an anime 
(which, again, might not be translated), but that the torrents (the torrent file 
itself), the seeders, the leechers, and the internet itself—acting as what is 
possibly the largest human-computer network ever—are non-human actors 
that possess agency, involving in the dissemination and distribution of a 
translation. Even more interesting is the fact that these seeders and leechers 
are anonymous. When they seed or leech a product, the person or 
programme who is “on the receiving end”, i.e. who is obtaining the product, 
does not know who these actors are. This is different from most cases of 
translated material in which a translator’s name and its distributor are 
known to the consumer, which is not the case with anime fansubbers and 
distributors, since even if a person might see a seeder’s or leecher’s IP or 
username, they do not know the user’s real identity—if there is even one at 
all. That user could simply be a bot, or one of many accounts owned by the 
same person, in charge of uploading and disseminating a product. Even if 
one sees the person that is uploading the anime, it is simply a username 
belonging to an unknown individual. 

The networks (torrents, websites) and actors (human and non-human) 
can be discerned, but in the case of most anime uploaded to the internet, the 
non-human actors and human actors themselves are completely invisible 
and anonymous, interacting with each other and extending the network each 
time a new user or bot enters and uploads, seeds or leeches an anime. This 
makes the network extremely strong, as “strength does not come from 
concentration, purity and unity, but from dissemination, heterogeneity and 
the careful plaiting of weak ties” (Latour 1996:370), meaning that the 
diversity of actors (human and non-human) and the easily-expansion of the 
networks (through torrents) make the “anime network” a resilient one. The 
distribution and acquisition of (RAW, fansubbed, and ripped) materials are 
also made easy. Even more, since torrent programmes are P2P (peer to peer), 
even if the user/bot who originally uploaded an anime disappears, the anime 
(and hence the network) will not disappear because other actors will be 
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seeding and leeching it. The “ties” might weaken, but as long as there are 
people seeding and leeching, the network will not disappear. It might only 
disappear when the latter stops happening—which is frequent with older, 
unpopular torrents—but the torrent is disseminated far and wide on many 
websites and programmes, so it is less likely to die. Even if a torrent “dies 
out”, it does not really fully disappear, as someone with the original files 
can use the same magnet link to revive the torrent. The network continues 
on as it has united with other networks. In this case, I discuss the anime 
“network”. The following sections concentrate on the fansubbing of hentai, 
concentrating on the groups that do so, the censorship found in hentai, and 
the ethical aspects involved in the translation of hentai. 


Methodology 


In order to find accurate and real information relating to hentai 
fansubbing, I identified and contacted a hentai fansubbing site. An interview 
was conducted by email exchange. The fact that the interviewee is the 
administrator ensures he/she could provide accurate insight into the process 
of fansubbing hentai. The group administrator agreed to reply to the 
questions under the strict condition of complete anonymity. The interview 
was a semi-structured one, and the questions were replied via email. The 
email correspondence was very slow, but it ensured the source’s anonymity. 
Naturally, much empirical observation was carried out. I have been 
watching hentai for many years now, so it could be said that much of the 
background research was done before and dependent on my existing 
knowledge. However, since I do not watch Jolicon and shotacon, | had to 
carry out specific research for those two genres. In general, most of the 
information regarding specific groups was found on www.anidb.net and 
www.animesuki.com, two anime databases. Relevant quantitative 
information in this research was based on information located on these two 
databases. 


Hentai fansubbing groups 


Fansubbers are not remunerated for the work they carry out, although 
they occasionally ask for money in order to cover server-hosting costs. They 
fansub as a hobby and to provide a service for fans so that other fans who 
lack knowledge of Japanese (sometimes fansubbers’ linguistic knowledge 
of Japanese is quite limited too) can understand a show that has been 
recently released and has not yet obtained an official release (i.e. with an 
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official translation). Denison explains that “fansubbers’ distribution of 
anime is in many ways not unlike the work of other active fan-producers, 
who create ancillary texts ranging from fan fiction to fan art” (2011: 450). 
These “ancillary texts” could be, for example, the dojinshi (amateur manga) 
that fans draw and are based on an already-existing show or manga. The 
number of fansubbing groups is massive, with thousands of active groups 
subtitling in most major languages. According to information taken from 
www.animesuki.com, there are, at the moment of writing, 734 active 
fansubbing groups, with 1077 anime (films and shows) that have active 
torrents. The number of active torrents is then increased by the number of 
seeders and leechers, leading to an immense amount of users downloading 
a specific show. 

Hentai fansubbing groups, like those that do not fansub hentai, usually 
have a somewhat short-lived existence, averaging about three years. Some 
groups do not last more than a few months, fansubbing one or two shows at 
the most (e.g. Dark Hentai, Fap2Hentai, Hentai Reactor). Some remain 
active for a long time. During a group’s lifetime, the amount of anime 
fansubbed varies greatly, as some groups have more manpower and 
resources than the others. One of the hentai fansub groups which, at the 
moment of writing, has the longest history is erobeat fansubs. Founded in 
2005, it is one of the oldest hentai fansubbing groups. It is probably also one 
of the oldest anime fansubbing groups in general, with 124 series, and 411 
episodes fansubbed (Anime Database 2015). Another major group is 
subdesu, which has 182 series and 589 fansubbed episodes (Anime 
Database 2015). Some minor groups are, for example, HentaiReactor 
(Anime Database, 2015), with 12 series, and 56 episodes fansubbed; and 
Hentai-Society, with 19 series, and 68 episodes (Anime Database, 
2015).Table 8-2 below shows the number of episodes fansubbed by eleven 
different hentai fansubbing groups. 
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Table 8-2. Sample of ten hentai fansubbing groups. The “title amount” includes 
both shows and movies. '4 


Sigh Ai eeenita Number of ; Number of 
fansubbed titles fansubbed episodes 
Dark Hentai 2 5 
Chaos-Hentai-Subs 15 16 
Fap2Hentai 14 23 
Hentai Reactor 16 48 
Hentai-Society 27 68 
Banzai-Hentai 34 88 
AnimeSkyScraper-Hentai 57 141 
KHMER-HENTAI 169 404 
EROBEAT 191 411 
SubDesu-H 317 589 
lolicons Anénimos 109 870 


In the semi-structured interview, the administrator described the life 
cycle of many fansubbing groups as a “bell curve”. The administrator stated 
that 


At the beginning, you fansub for fun. In the middle during the peak, you 
have a sense of pride. Finally, in the decline, it becomes more of a [sic] 
obligation. At the end, you no longer feel any of the fun or pride, only the 
obligation to keep on going for the sake of it. Unless something is done to 
seriously shake things up, the group will probably burn out over time. We 
have gone through several of those cycles over the past [number of] years. 


This description fits not only hentai fansubbing groups, but fansubbing 
groups in general. At first a group is created to provide a service. Perhaps 
there is a lack of subtitles for a specific type of anime, hence a group would 
decide to fill in that gap. Or it could be that a group of fans met and found 
that they have a similar taste in anime. They then decide to fansub the anime 
they love for fun. The latter is frequently the case. But as the interviewee 
expressed, it can easily become an obligation, especially if you have a legion 
of followers eagerly waiting for the release the latest episode of a show. 
Because of this reason, people come and go from a group. This is why some 
groups have their own internal guidelines, training mechanisms and quality 
assurance processes (Orrego-Carmona 2015: 5). Yet frequently the leader 
of the group might become too tired and decide that the group is not worth 
continuing, or there might be internal power-struggles within the group that 
cause it to disintegrate. 

As pointed out above, fansubbing groups also have an immense 
role in distributing the material they translate because they not only translate 
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the material they possess, but also distribute these translations. In the 
interview with the administrator, s/he seemed to belittle his role in 
distributing pornography, saying that: “In terms of strictly ‘distribution’, we 
don't really worry too much about it. Sure, we have the website, but once 
things make it out on to the internet, it basically distributes itself. There are 
some fansub groups that spends [sic] a vast amount of money on web 
hosting and distribution, but we find it a [sic] unnecessary expense”. Of 
course, since the group that the administrator belongs to is a major one, it 
acts not only as a translation provider but also helps the distribution of 
material that people might not be able to obtain elsewhere. The distribution 
of a form of animated pornography per se is not the issue here. As will be 
explained below, the main issue is the distribution and fansubbing of i/legal 
content. 


The ethics of fansubbing and censorship in hentai 


The fansubbing of hentai anime poses two ethical conundrums: not only 
are the groups (1) distributing and translating a show or film that is under 
copyright, i.e. legally speaking they are not allowed to distribute or translate 
it, and (2) some hentai is, in and of itself, i//egal to be released or even to 
possess in many countries or regions outside of Japan. It is a hentai that 
would be considered distasteful, immoral and even illegal by the general 
public and the law. Here, I am referring not to the hentai involving tentacles 
(which most people unaccustomed to hentai just think of as bizarre), but the 
one involving prepubescent characters: Jolicon and shotacon. Lolicon ot loli 
(short for “Jolicon Complex”, name taken from Nabokov’s 1955 novel 
Lolita) is a hentai in which young or pre-pubescent girls have erotic qualities 
and are involved in sexual activities. Most /olicon takes place in an 
elementary school or a “familiar” context, such as the house or the baths 
inside a house, often involving the character’s onii-san (older brother), a 
frequent trope in hentai and anime in general. One of the oldest Jolicon 
anime is “Jolicon Angel”, in which a young girl is forced by her young 
classmates to have sex in the changing room, which causes her sexual 
awakening. Shotacon (short for “shotacon Complex”, based on the 
character Shotaro from Tetsujin 28-go, or “Gigantor” in the US) is a hentai 
involving sexual activities and attraction towards young boys. Just like with 
lolicon, shotacon involves sex with a minor in a familiar context. The most 
famous shotacon is most likely Boku no piko (2006, DIR. Yatabe 
Katsuyoshi), in which, Piko, a young, androgynous, bisexual boy, has a 
series of sexual adventures with adults and other young boys (and some 
girls, but mostly with boys). It is interesting to notice that the most famous 
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shotacon is very new, whilst most Jolicon exist since the 1980s, when 
“Azuma Hideo released his fanzine Cybele, which caused a lolicon boom” 
(Galbraith 2014: 44-45). 

Yet, at the same time, the concepts of both /olicon and shotacon are very 
broad. If /olicon were to be a term to include high school girls, then almost 
all hentai would be /olicon, not hentai, as an overwhelming amount of hentai 
is of sexual acts involving high school students. As mentioned in the 
“censorship in anime” section above, in official releases for the international 
market, this age would sometimes be moved forward to a “safer ground” 
(Clements and McCarthy 2006: 94), where girls would be university 
students, instead of high school ones. Hence, as the interviewee stated, 
“where should the line be drawn?” (Interview 2015). What is the age limit 
that would make people consider something as /olicon? Takatsuki explains 
that “for fans the peak age for lJolicon is 12, when secondary sex 
characteristics emerge” (2010: 14-15, in Galbraith 2011: 115). Hence, I 
believe it would make sense to consider Jolicon to be any hentai involving 
children younger than 12 years old. Of course, this can be a very subjective 
limit, as even the style of the drawings themselves cannot be a standard for 
defining Jolicon, as much /olicon revolves not only around the illustrations, 
but also around the narrative itself. In other words, the drawings of the 
characters might have adult-like attributes (a portmanteau of an adult and 
child body, or speaking like an adult, even), yet be situated in a social 
context that involves children, such as an elementary school. Or vice-versa, 
the social context could be an adult one such as the university, or a familiar 
one like the house—this one being quite common—but the drawings would 
be child-like. Finally, if the age of consent is taken as the measurement for 
what would be considered /olicon, then the line or age that delimits Jolicon 
would vary from country to country, and even within different states in the 
same country, like in the US. I have also observed that not every fan of 
anime and hentai watches Jolicon or shotacon, and that actually those who 
view those genres are in the minority even within the “otaku” world. I 
carried out an interview with a lolicon fan, a 27 year-old Guatemalan man 
named “Haru”, who lives in Montréal, Canada. Haru is in many ways the 
stereotypical otaku portrayed by the media: chubby, does not go out a lot, 
likes Japanese anime, and watches hentai and lolicon hentai. In an 
improvised interview (via Facebook Messenger) carried out with Haru, he 
stated that: “The first time I saw a loli that I really liked in an anime (in 
hentai I’m more tsundere or housewife) was Mei Sunohara from Clannad 
and well, since then I’ve really enjoyed anime with loli... it’s a bit of a big- 
brother complex... I always wished for a little sister, but I only have two 
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elder brothers... I guess you could say it’s a way to escape reality... that’s 
why I watch loli” (author’s translation from Spanish!>). 

Regarding the distribution and fansubbing of Jolicon, in the interview I 
specifically asked the administrator of the fansub group about this topic. He 
explained that “as much of our staff is based in Canada, we try to avoid 
lolicon material. [...] in the past there Canadians have been arrested for 
merely possessing the material, let alone distribute it [sic]”. The interviewee 
continued by saying “we would say let people be the judge. If the majority 
of hentai viewers think it is /olicon, it probably is. We would rather not be 
the one to define /olicon, doing so will open a whole can of worms. There 
is no right answer, so I'll leave it to consensus to decide” (Interview 2015). 
Of course, this could be considered a direct contradiction of the 
interviewee’s previous statement, where he says that the group does not 
distribute /olicon, but would let people define what /olicon is. If “people” 
decide that something is Jolicon, would the group stop distributing it? In 
case of a legality, would a judge believe that a specific anime is /olicon, 
whilst the majority of fans believe it is not? 

In my research, the interviewee, who stated that he is from (or residing 
in) Canada, explained that his/her group would not distribute /olicon. 
However, there are some fansub groups that are not afraid of possible legal 
problems and freely distribute and translate /olicon and shotacon. The group 
has worked with other groups in releasing hentai, some of those groups are 
SUBTNT, Anime Future and loli-ai. Most of the groups lolicons Anénimos 
works with are apparently based in Brazil as well. Brazilian law does not 
punish the viewing of such animation, but does punish the production and 
distribution of said material, as stated in articles Art. 241-C and 241-E of 
“Lei n° 8.069, Estatuto da Crianca e do Adolescente”. Since lolicons 
Anonimos are distributing that animation, what they are doing is illegal 
according to Brazilian law; however, it is clear that the group does not care 
about those laws, since they distribute Jolicon and shotacon. 

Even more, lolicons Anénimos also distribute uncensored hentai (e.g. 
Boku no piko), something hard to find even within the fansubbing world. 
Hentai without censorship, in my experience, is harder to come by these 
days, as many fansub groups release the hentai in its original Japanese 
format, i.e. with the Japanese censorship. For example, Bible Black, a 
famous hentai, is easier to find in its uncensored version than in its censored 
one. Essentially, whether a fansubbed hentai is censored or not is a random 
occurrence. It can depend on the group that fansubbed the hentai (some 
groups censor, others do not), the hentai’s popularity (meaning that if it is 
more popular it will likely be uncensored) and whether a fansubbing group 
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decides to remove the censorship or not (like in the aforementioned case of 
Boku no piko by lolicons An6énimos). 


Conclusions 


Fansub groups play a decisive role in the cataloguing, distribution and 
translation of hentai. Most hentai fansubbing groups are short-lived, 
averaging about three years of existence, and the number of hentai 
fansubbed during that time greatly varies. Yet thanks to fansubbing groups, 
many viewers get to know and experience hentai that they would have 
otherwise never heard about. Fansubbing groups do not act only as hentai 
translators but also as a hentai repository and catalogue, providing the hentai 
and at the same time influencing people’s tastes. Even more, when a hentai 
or anime is uploaded online, the network of users that are uploading and 
downloading the material make for a robust network of peer-to-peer 
distribution. This cannot be overstated. Through peer-to-peer distribution, 
the movement and dissemination of fansubbed, ripped and RAW material 
(especially fansubbed anime and hentai anime) become extremely powerful. 
This heterogeneous and diverse network keeps growing, moving and 
disseminating thanks to its varied actors—human and non-human—who are 
seeding and leeching the material. This is closely related to what John 
Gilmore—a major contributor to the GNU project and advocate for internet 
freedom—states: “The Net Interprets censorship as damage and routes 
around it” (Elmer-Dewitt 1993), meaning that the network of computers and 
people, with all the actors involved (e.g. torrents and torrent programmes) 
will route around the censorship of specific banned or censored materials 
such as /olicon and shotacon. 

These underground genres, Jolicon and shotacon, are extremely 
controversial topics, as most people in the general public, from what I have 
observed, believe that these genres should not be legal. Additionally, /olicon 
and shotacon are terms and categories that are constantly debatable, with 
opinions varying greatly on what actually constitutes Jolicon or shotacon. 
To attempt to control the flow of Jolicon and shotacon materials is 
impossible, as it would imply the changing or breaking of an established 
and, as mentioned before, robust network of peer-to-peer human and non- 
human actors that share and distribute the material. It is observed that “when 
prohibiting any material that might create a risk of harm, the existence of 
concrete harm becomes irrelevant, overreactions can occur and the effect 
this has is that behaviour is criminalised purely on the grounds of legal 
moralism, rather than a real risk of harm” (Ost 2009:130). By censoring 
everything, authorities might actually not address problems that might 
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create real harm to people. In this case, by prosecuting people who possess, 
distribute or create lolicon or shotacon, resources that could otherwise be 
used in the prosecuting people who possess, distribute and create 
pormography with real children are diminished and lost. 

Rather than judging the people involved (in any sense, i.e. production, 
viewing, distribution) with these materials, it is more important to continue 
studying the changing role that fansubbers and other human and non-human 
actors have in the distribution of hentai (including Jolicon and shotacon). 
Hentai fansubbing groups are constantly in an internal flux, with members 
coming and going, which causes many groups to quickly disappear; 
however, groups like EROBEAT and Sub-DesuH show that an internal 
renewal process can also cause the group to exist for a long time as long as 
the leaders are still active. Even if fansubbing becomes a chore, as stated by 
the administrator in the interview, the relevance of hentai fansubbing 
groups—and fansubbing groups in general—cannot be understated: they act 
not only as translators of anime, but also as distributors, catalogues and 
repositories of shows and films that are disseminated thanks to the efforts 
by those involved in the group and the distribution networks they use, in 
this way, as Gilmore says, “routing the censorship in the internet”. Many 
people, myself included, would not have found nor obtained many shows 
were it not for the services that fansubbing groups provide. Fansubbing 
groups have existed since the 1970s, but it is only until recently, when their 
work has obtained much more exposure and dissemination, that companies 
feel threatened by them. Despite clashes with legal frameworks that deem 
fansubbing and their distribution of anime illegal, fansubbing groups 
provide services to fans who cannot otherwise obtain or afford specific 
material. The importance of the role of fansubbing groups—and fans’ 
dependence on the groups—keeps increasing as technologies change and 
become even more widely available. 
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Notes 


' This is not to say that the Japanese have a favourable view of homosexuality. At 
the national level, gay marriage is—at the time of writing—still illegal in Japan, 
unlike in the US. In Japan only a few city wards allow gay marriage, such as Shibuya, 
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Setagaya, Iga, Takarazuka, and most recently Naha, the capital of the Okinawa 

Prefecture. See: 

http://www. japantimes.co.jp/news/2015/11/05/national/social-issues/shibuya-set- 

issue-first-certificates-recognizing-sex-couples/#.VkI_ZYeFPwp 

http://en.rocketnews24.com/2016/06/01/takarazuka-becomes-fourth-japanese- 

municipality-to-recognize-same-sex-partnerships/ 

http://www.huffingtonpost.jp/2016/02/22/naha-lgbt-couple_n_9294782.html 

? Saits Tamaki is the person who coined the term hikikomori and one of the foremost 

experts in the area. For more information read Sait6’s “Social Withdrawal: 

Adolescence without End”, translated by Jeffrey Angles. 

3 Saitd wrote a book called Sento bishdjo no seishin bunseki (Beautiful Fighting Girl, 

translated by J. Keith Vincent and Dawn Lawson), which is essentially a book about 

“otaku” sexuality. 

4 See http://www.nacion.com/ocio/revista-dominical/serio-juego-convertirse-dibujo 
0_1416658343.html. 

5 One of the most famous anime companies, funded in 1982 by Anno Hideaki, 

Sadamoto Yoshiyuki et al. 

6 This pathology of the otaku loving fictional characters—and maybe because of that 

becoming unable to love real humans— has been dealt with in many anime, such as 

N.H.K. ni yokoso (Welcome to NHK!”) and Boogie Pop Phantom. 

7 http://www.webcitation.org/6BcYyiVtl 

8 http://www. webcitation.org/6IC1LDOB4 

° http:/Awww.webcitation.org/6BatzyY 1q 

'0 http://www.webcitation.org/6BatzyY 1q 

"| http://archer.wikia.com/wiki/Krieger's Virtual Girlfriend>. 

'2 MegaUpload being the first colossal piracy site that was brought down by the US 

Federal Government. http://www.nytimes.com/2012/01/20/technology/ indictment- 

charges-megaupload-site-with-piracy.html? 1r=0, http://www.nytimes.com/2012 

/01/20/technology/indictment-charges-megaupload-site-with-piracy.html? r=0 in 

“The Second Great Piracy War’. Most recently, Ukranian man Artem Vaulin was 

arrested on 20" June 2016 in Poland for being the owner of distribution site 

KickassTorrents. http://www.theverge.com/2016/7/20/12243592/kickass-torrents- 

artem-vaulin-founder-arrested-domains-seized 

'3 An entire issue in Monocle Magazine was devoted to Japan’s soft power and how 

anime can “kick-start team Nippon again” (Monocle, March 2015 issue). 

'4 Source: www.anidb.net 

'5 The interview was in Spanish, and reads: “la primera vez que vi una loli que me 

gusto bastante en anime (que en hentai soy mas de tsundere o hausewife) fue Mei 

Sunohara de clannad, y pues me gusto bastante ver animes con lolis desde entonces, 

algo de bigbrother complex ya que siempre quise una hermanita y solo tengo 2 

hermanos mayores, manera de escaparme de la realidad diria uno, de alli la loli”. 
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